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/1 Afeddape faam the Minidte ft 

Honourable W. C. Miller 

YOUR Dean, Dr. D. S. Woods, has kindly invited me to write a fore¬ 
word to this annual bulletin of your Faculty. I am very glad to 
have this opportunity of expressing to you, on behalf of the whole 
Department, our very real interest in the graduate-students who are 
now undergoing professional training in Education. 

All who are concerned with administration in this field realize 
fully that your influence in the years to come will extend far beyond 
your classroom walls. You are entering a profession that is primarily 
concerned with the quickening of intelligence and the fortifying of 
character. Your immediate practice will necessarily concern itself 
with the arts by which man has furthered and expressed that intelli¬ 
gence, and with the acts of will by which he has developed his powers 
and achieved self-reliance. But the effects of your daily tasks will 
not stop there. 

For the work of the teacher goes far beyond the mere training 
of boys and girls to perform efficiently the tasks that will confront 
them in their adult life — still further beyond the imparting of the 
knowledge required to pass written examinations, however large those 
aspects of your work may loom in your own eyes or in the minds of 
your students. The real work of the teacher transcends that of mere 
training or instruction — it is essentially concerned with the libera¬ 
tion of the human spirit, which is a much greater thing. 

The amazing triumphs of the human mind during the past hun¬ 
dred years, whether in the fields of science and economics or those of 
social organization and welfare, have not been achieved in our schools. 
They have been achieved by men and women whose minds and spirit 
had been liberated by the work of those schools. It is well that you 
who are now entering in that work should bear that constantly in 
mind — it may help you to appreciate more fully the importance 
and the dignity of your chosen profession. 
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Message From Dr. J. B. Rollitt 


Assistant to the President 


'pHE mid-century must be a time of 
*■ stock-taking, of retrospect, as we 
examine our achievements, and of 
prophecy as we look forward to new 
goals. In this half century we have 
achieved general literacy and have 
made very substantial progress towards 
the time when aptitude and ability, 
rather than the financial status of their 
parents, shall determine the extent of 
the formal education that young Cana¬ 
dians are able to enjoy. 

These are mighty achievements, yet, 
as we have made them, I think that 
we ourselves have lost certain values 
that were implicit in the older approach 
to our profession, and have left our 
attitude towards others unresolved. 
Some of us, I am afraid, have tended 
to become expert in pedagocial method, 
while others have ignored method in 
their concentration on highly special¬ 
ized areas of knowledge. Only the 
exceptions among us seem to have re¬ 
tained the sum of qualities that made 
the gifted teacher in the days when 
education was the privilege of the 
preferred few. 

I suggest that, in the next fifty years 
—perhaps it would be better to say 
forty years, since that represents the 


working life of those who are joining 
the profession now, and contains the 
remaining span of those of us who are 
already in it — we must overcome the 
problems imposed on us by mass, of 
mass still lacking the perception and 
proportion of an intellectual environ¬ 
ment until we provide it; that to do 
this, we must regain, in practice, the 
concept which extends the teacher’s 
function beyond subject matter and its 
presentation into the realms of per¬ 
sonal conduct, ethics, good manners 
and well rounded character. 

I do not think that this is entirely a 
matter of reducing the numbers whom 
we are required to teach, or the 
diversity of subjects and levels for 
which so many of us find ourselves 
simultaneously responsible; nor do I 
think that there are any of us who are 
not aware of the wider conception of 
the teacher’s mission and seeking to 
fulfill it. We will only, however, achieve 
the promise of general literacy and the 
educational structure that is ours, as 
we realize for the mass the definition 
of the educated man that Bacon gave 
us in the days before it was discovered 
that there could be educated women, 
too. 


MOYER'S for the Latest in . . . 


• SCIENCE APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 

• ART AND CRAFT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 

• GLOBES, MAPS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, ETC. 

“Everything for the School” 


MOYER SCHOOL SUPPLIES LIMITED 

315 WILLIAM AVE. WINNIPEG 

Canada’s School Furnishers Since 1884 
MONCTON, MONTREAL. TORONTO, SASKATOON, EDMONTON 
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The University Coes To The Country 


Dr. Eleanor Boyce 


TVHE University of Manitoba has really 
gone to the country. That state¬ 
ment does not refer to the removal of 
the Junior Division from the Broadway 
site to the Fort Garry Campus. It refers 
to the courses being offered by the 
Faculty of Education of the University 
of Manitoba for the second consecutive 
year at Dauphin. Increased enrolment, 
moreover, augurs well for the con¬ 
tinuance of the classes. They may have 
been started as an experiment, but in 
all probability they will continue as a 
permanent service to many who would 
otherwise be denied the opportunity to 
attend University classes. 

Although the courses are primarily 
designed for the professional improve¬ 
ment of teachers and supervisors, the 
library-conscious citizens of Dauphin 
have expressed the desire to enroll in 
future classes suited to their particular 
interests. 

In former years most of those ad¬ 
mitted to the Faculty courses in 
education were graduates. The courses 
were always given on the University 
campus. Now, however, as the popu¬ 
larity of degrees in education is 
spreading, more and more teachers 
holding First Class Certificates are be¬ 
coming interested in the Bachelor of 
Paedagogy degree. Fewer than fifty 
per cent, of those enrolled at Dauphin 
are graduates and the University is 
going out to help them. They will 
complete the academic studies at sum¬ 
mer school. 

Lecturing four hours every Saturday 
is a heavy assignment but it is also an 
exciting experience in Dauphin. Think 
of facing fourty-four candidates whose 
enthusiasm for improving their effi¬ 
ciency in the classroom, as well as their 
academic and professional standing, 
impels them to walk, drive, hitch-hike, 
travel by bus or train every Saturday 
for twelve consecutive weeks. Towns 


such as Kelwood, Grand View, Ethel- 
bert, Ste. Rose du Lac, Valley River, 
Gilbert Plains, Makinak, Sifton and 
Ochre River may boast that their 
teachers are sufficiently interested in 
their work to undertake in-service 
training that entails no small sacrifice. 
These people are travelling anywhere 
from eight to to one hundred and 
thirty miles each Saturday in order to 
attend classes. If any lecturer should 
require added inspiration, all she 
would need to consider is the number 
of teachers from one-room rural 
schools who are taking advantage of 
the University’s move to the country, 
—the number and the fantastic dis¬ 
tances they travel to attend the lec¬ 
tures. One such teacher journeys 
ninety miles every Saturday, another 
fifty. Several come thirty miles. The 
fact that they are eager is further 
attested by the attendance record: 
ninety-five per cent, for the course in 
Dauphin. When such facts fail to in¬ 
spire a lecturer, rigor mortis has set in. 

Not only did the University respond 
to the request for “country” courses 
carrying credits, but the Department 
of Education welcomed the opportunity 
given teachers to improve their stand¬ 
ing. The Area Board, too, concurred in 
the experiment. The University and 
the Department grant full professional 
standing for successfully completed 
courses. The Area Board is not to be 
outdone in giving leadership. It recog¬ 
nizes the courses by giving credit in 
salary increments to teachers complet¬ 
ing a course. The University, the De¬ 
partment of Education and the Area 
Board are to be congratulated on their 
progressive policies in this instance. 

As for the lecturer, after spending 
twenty-two nights on a train in less 
than three months, she is making en¬ 
quiries as to whether the University 
offers an honours course in sleeping. 
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SUMMER SESSION CLASS, 1950 


Editorial 

THE CLASS, SUMMER SESSION, 1950 

Robert M. Cross 


T^LSEWHERE in this Bulletin will 
■*“* be found the names of some eighty- 
seven graduates — teachers from the 
secondary schools of Manitoba. All 
these teachers were on the proverbial 
“two month’s holidays (with pay)” yet 
they chose to spend those holidays — 
a sort of postman’s holiday — at the 
Faculty of Education Summer School. 
The question in our minds, though we 
were one of them and had our own 
reasons, was “why do they do it?” 
Why spend holiday time on courses or 
why take courses at all? A recent issue 
of “Time” magazine reports on this 
question among some of the American 
Universities. Graduate students were 
asked frankly why they were graduate 
students. The answers — seventy per 
cent of all those candidates for the 
Masters Degree and sixty per cent of 
all the candidates for the Doctor’s De¬ 
gree said they expected to get better 
positions. We presume that a better 
job meant higher pay — that the extra 
years spent in study would pay off in 
a short time. “Time” goes on to com¬ 
ment on the lack of “the thirst for 
knowledge” and the materialism in 
higher education. 

It would be interesting to have a 
similar frank investigation conducted 
in our own University. We can only 
speculate as to what might be the re¬ 
sult, but let us narrow our speculation 
down to the Faculty of Education and 
still more, to those attending the Sum¬ 
mer Sessions. Let us see for argument’s 
sake if additional degrees can really 
be made to pay for themselves. 


In the first place the number of 
better jobs, superintendents and in¬ 
spectors, is very limited. There would 
scarcely be one of these “plums” for 
the eighty-seven students of summer 
school even if the present holders were 
all retired or resigned in a body. A 
further investigation of salary com¬ 
parisons might show that the differen¬ 


tial would not justify any extended 
investment in Degrees. 

In the second place we note that pro¬ 
vision is made in some salary schedules 
in the Province for additional degrees. 
The additional increment at the present 
time is too small to justify the amount 
of time involved, as a matter of fact 
it does not begin to compare with auto¬ 
matic increases made during the years 
that a teacher is acquiring experience. 
Apparently Manitoba considers years 
of teaching experience more important 
than degrees acquired. In any case the 
increase in pay over an extended period 
of time would not reimburse the holder 
of a higher degree for his outlay in 
fees, living expenses or time which he 
might use for other employment. 

We think these two facts in them¬ 
selves support our contentions that 
teachers, by and large, cannot make 
money by acquiring degrees. 

What then is the answer to our ques¬ 
tion, “Why do they do it?” The teacher 
as a dispenser of knowledge or a 
trainer of thinkers must be able to 
hold up his head with the best of the 
professional men and women in his 
district. He can no longer satisfy par¬ 
ents with the reason for a pupil’s 
failure that he is lazy or lacks ability. 
He must be satisfied in his own mind 
and know the reasons or at least make 
an attempt to remedy the situation. 
In short he must be as modern in his 
ideas as the doctor or the scientists and 
yet as cognizant of the past as the 
churchman or historian. He cam no 
longer bask in the sun of noble ideals. 
He must know his work for the com¬ 
plicated job it is and feel that he is 
tackling it with all the skill of an ex¬ 
pert. He cannot afford to be an amateur 
and neither can the country afford to 
employ amateurs. True the permit 
teacher is still with us, but his number 
is decreasing and we hope will ulti¬ 
mately vanish. Even he is not turned 
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loose in a class-room without some 
rudimentary preparatory training. We 
have as a body advanced so far when 
we can compare permittees with the 
situation in former times when the 
fledgling lawyer “taught school” a few 
years to make enough to go back to 
University. 

Teachers themselves realize that a 
year of training in the Diploma Course 
is not enough, that gaining experience 
is a slow process and that a truly pro¬ 
fessional attitude is acquired only when 
one combines personal experience with 
the experience of those who thought 
deeply and experimented carefully in 
the field of Education. The enrollment 
in the summer school easily bears this 
out, 1947 — forty-two, 1949 — eighty, 
1950 — eight-seven. Add to the latter 
two years the enrollment in Winter 
Courses in Winnipeg and more recent¬ 
ly the winter courses in Dauphin and 
Brandon and we have a goodly number 
of teachers advancing their professional 
stnding. Do they as individuals make 


it pay them? That would be asking 
the impossible. But there is no doubt 
that the benefits will accrue to the 
children of Manitoba and that must 
be the answer to our question. 

Dean Woods perhaps more than any 
one man is responsible for the improve¬ 
ment in the professional standing of the 
Teachers of Manitoba. When he wrest¬ 
ed Education from the Faculty of Arts 
and Science, he immediately raised 
teaching to a profession. His ability as 
an organizer and teacher increased the 
importance of the Bachelor and 
Masters’ Degree in Education and the 
holders could well feel that they had 
improved themselves in their chosen 
field. Students of Dean Woods who 
have seen him build up the Faculty 
often wonder at how timeless is his 
enthusiasm. He has made a lasting im¬ 
pression on the teachers of the prov¬ 
ince which through them and their 
students has had a very profound in¬ 
fluence on Education in Manitoba. 


Message From the President 

John N. Clark, B.A., M.Ed. 


T WOULD like to extend greetings and 
best wishes to all those students who 
attended the education classes of the 
past summer school session. On behalf 
of the student association I would like 
to express our thanks to the members 
of the Faculty Staff, Dean Woods, Prof. 
J. Katz and Prof. Richard and to the 
visiting instructor Dr. Robinson of 
Kelvin High School, for their patience 
in bearing with us. To the Librarian, 
Miss Heaney, and her assistant, much 
credit also is due for their co-operation 
in assisting us in many ways. Finally, 
I would like to thank the members of 
the Student Council for their co¬ 
operation and for their work in plan¬ 
ning the various activities of the 
summer. Each member worked un- 
stintingly toward making the summer 
session pleasant. 

The activities of the 1950 session 
were in many ways similar to those of 


previous years but there were some 
innovations. The “work-picnic” that 
was held during the summer was 
thoroughly enjoyed by all and showed 
that the feeling of good will and friend¬ 
ship among students and teachers alike 
was of the highest quality. Another 
highlight of the summer was the ban¬ 
quet and we were pleased to welcome 
Mr. Thompson, Assistant Superinten¬ 
dent of Winnipeg Schools, and to hear 
his first Winnipeg address since his 
appointment to his present post. 

In the Oct. 16 edition of Time an 
article deals at some length with the 
findings of a parent who uses the 
pseudonym John William Sperry and 
who made a two year study of teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools. At one 
summer “workshop”, he watched 200 
teachers spend hours going over a list 
of 100 phrases and rating the ideas as 
“quite important,” “of average im- 
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portance” or “not important.” At 
another summer conference, he saw 
“some 400 poor, tired, middle-aged 
teachers solemnly conduct a discussion 
of ‘desirable characteristics for a tea¬ 
cher.’ In the evening at a banquet the 
toast master urged all to repeat in uni¬ 
son, “Conference,” “Rich Experience” 
and other slogans, designed to pep up 
the flagging spirits of the teachers. The 
writer concludes by stating, “as things 
stand now, the teachers being trained 
to instruct your children and mine are 
getting the worst college education of 
all.” 

I have mentioned this article in order 
that the contrast may be shown with 
what is happening in our own Faculty 
of Education. I have attended Faculty 
of Education for the last five summers 
out of six and the Faculty of Arts for 
eight summers previously and feel that 
possibly I can write with some 
authority on this point. The quality of 
instruction in the Faculty of Education 
is second to none on the campus and 
the students who leave the Diploma 


Course as well as Summer School 
Graduates saem alert to educational 
progress. Nor have I encountered at 
any of the summer school sessions 
“tired, middle-aged teachers solemnly 
conducting discussions” on irrelevant 
or thread-bare topicis. Those of us who 
may be a little older than many of the 
summer students still have plenty of 
kick in us. For alertness, attitude to¬ 
ward work, and friendly spirit the 
summer of 1950 seemed to be one of 
the best. The faculty to which we be¬ 
long is on the move under the able 
leadership of Dean Woods and his staff 
and continues to accomplish much to¬ 
ward raising the status of education in 
this province. Would it not be in order 
for some one to write a term paper 
with some such title as “A Brief His¬ 
tory of the Faculty of Education of the 
University of Manitoba.” Let us all 
continue to make progress so that we 
may take our place in society as a 
profession among professions un¬ 
ashamed and unabashed. 


Sports 

Cecil Muldrew, B.Sc. 


OEVERAL activities were represented 
^ in our summer’s sport program. 

A baseball game provided an after¬ 
noon’s exercise. Tereschuck’s patter 
sparked the game, and those out of 
condition were beginning to wish they 
weren’t. The partakers looked forward 
to another game which was planned 
for the afternoon on which the work 
party was organized. Baseball was 
sidelined by this more useful expendi¬ 
ture of energy. 

A volleyball game, or rather two, 
were held one mid-morning. On this 
occasion several of our charming fel¬ 
low-students turned out to add enjoy¬ 
ment to the game. A camera would 
have recorded the fact that one of the 
characters in our class showed con¬ 
siderable skill at tree climbing. 

A set of table-tennis was purchased, 
which proved to be both an attraction 


and a distraction. This equipment is 
being made available to the Faculty 
throughout the year, compliments sum¬ 
mer school 1950. 

Resulting from a discussion of the 
executive a recommendation has been 
left for next year’s executive. It is 
believed there would be interest in 
and profit gained from an hour or two 
of informal talk with one of the Uni¬ 
versity P. T. Staff on organizing, coach¬ 
ing and refereeing games, and running 
off a Tabloid Meet. Mr. Youmans was 
sorry he could give us so little assist¬ 
ance and equipment the past summer 
due to flood damage and disorganiza¬ 
tion. 

Committee s 

Connie Alexander 
Blair Fenton 
Cec. Muldrew 
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The Social Committee 


Jane Thompson, B.A. 


T HE Social Committee of the Fac¬ 
ulty’s Summer School usually 
limits its activities to a big bang-up 
banquet. This year, however, it outdid 
itself. All credit for this non-surpas=ed 
effort goes to the flood. Our Dean was 
hard hit by said flood, having both his 
home in St. Vital and his farm in St. 
Norbert badly damaged. Thus it was 
that forty-seven split up into two work 
parties and pitched in to give a bit of 
help. We picked the hottest day of the 
year, but nothing daunted, went at 
hoeing, painting, scrubbing with a 
great will. This outing did a great deal 
to boost the school’s spirit and helped 
us to get acquainted early in the 
course. 


Then, of course, we had our annual 
banquet at the St. Regis Hotel. Eighty 
students and guests attended to hear 
Mr. A. D. Thompson, Winnipeg’s 
new Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, give his first address to us. 
Our president, John Clarke, acted as 
Master of Ceremonies. Two comedy 
songs were given by Wilf Baldwin and 
two numbers were sung by a new 
citizen of Canada. 

The Social Committee wishes to 
thank all those who helped to make 
the Banquet and Work Party a success. 
We thought both functions were suc¬ 
cesses, and hope that they did some¬ 
thing to add to the enjoyment of all 
who attended Summer School. 


McuMuilast feo-o-hb In ZduccUio-n -^ 

CROSS & CARNEY 

Teaching English in High Schools. Revised Edition 

A newly revised edition of a very popular text, it provides a clear 
and constructive survey of teaching methods and techniques, both old 

and new. $4.70 

HEISS, OBOURN and HOFFMAN 

Modern Science Teaching 

This revised text offers new material such as: sound systems for 
schools, information on laboratory plans, visual and other sensory 

aids, etc. $4.95 

EDMONSON, ROEMER & BACON 

Administration of the Modern Secondary School 

A guide and reference for the acting administrator as well as a 
complete survey for the student of education, the third edition of 
this standard text is completely up to date with present trends in the 
field. $5.25 

Write for descriptive catalogue 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 

70 Bond Street Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Faculty of Education Alumni Association 


Dr. A. H 
PRESIDENT: 

Dr. Eleanor Boyce 
879 Alverstone St., Phone 21 046 
PAST PRESIDENT: 

L. Katz 

5 Rusticana Apts., Phone 201 536 


Honorary Presidents: 

Gillson Dean D. S. Woods 

VICE-PRESIDENT: 

Ross Donald 

736 Warsaw Ave., Phone 45 606 
SECRETARY: 

W. B. Doerksen 
197 Langside St., Phone 30 165 


Betty Nicks . 46 701 

Donald Brownell, 103 Lenore St. 30 965 

Duncan Cameron 1025 Downing St.724 726 

Sylvia Retallick, 166 College Ave., St. James. 63 956 

Mrs. Wm. B. Appleby, 7 Royal Crest Apts . 

Ernest Butterworth, 920 Clifton St.728 885 

Maj. R. A. Rodgers, 503 Basswood Place .724 256 

Shirley Mercer, 320 McGee St.724 649 

John Dack, 3A Baldwin Apts. 37 823 

John Thistlethwaite, 545 St. Anne’s Road.204 662 


Graduates in Education are year by year invited to join the 
Alumni Association 
WHY SHOULD THEY DO SO? 

It is acknowledged that a person who adopts the teaching 
profession is an idealist; one who believes that a nation can 
be made better by the education and inspiration of its children. 
One individual, however, can do little alone. Linked with his 
fellows, he can become a powerful force. 

The objectives of the association are those of the teacher: 
the improvement of education from the point of view both of 
the student and of the instructor; the search for new ideas and 
the examining of old; the maintaining of high professional 
skills. 

WHAT HAS THE ASSOCIATION DONE 
TOWARDS THOSE OBJECTIVES? 

Previous issues of the Bulletin have told of some concrete 
accomplishments: Contributions to the Faculty Library; the 
furnishing of a common room; the assistance of a colleague in 
Addis Ababa. These are a few items but they are not the most 
important part of the work of the association. Fellowship, the 
exchange of experiences and experiments, sympathy and sup¬ 
port; these are paramount. 

Scattered over an amazingly wide area, graduates are 
reunited spiritually in remembering the days of Fort Garry 
when they turn the pages of their Bulletin. Membership in 
the association does not merely evoke pleasant memories of 
the past. It brings about the possibility of accomplishment in 
the future. 

Membership fee is One Dollar 

SUPPORT YOUR FACULTY ALUMNI — IT DEPENDS 

UPON YOU 
Write to: 

(Mr.) W. B. Doerksen, 

Secretary, Faculty of Education Alumni Association, 

197 Langside Street, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Toward Recognition of General Education 
As a National as Well as Provincial 
Enterprise 

Professor D. S. Woods, M.A., A.M., Ph.D. 


T^HE allocation of control over educa- 
tion to provincial authorities by the 
British North America Act of 1867 was 
the logical outcome of over two cen¬ 
turies of educational beginnings, dur¬ 
ing the last half-century of which, im¬ 
mediately preceding Confederation, 
systems of education were organized in 
the Maritimes and in Upper and Lower 
Canada. Canadians had become provin¬ 
cial in their outlook educationally, 
prior to organization as a united coun¬ 
try. The maturing of provincial sys¬ 
tems of education was, in part, 
contemporary with and a phase of the 
bitter struggle for responsible govern¬ 
ment which of itself over-emphasized 
racial and religious differences and in 
education sectionalism. Methods of 
school administration and finance had 
crystallized, and were affected but little 
by the spirit of compromise under 
which Confederation was achieved. 
Consequently, education did not bene¬ 
fit from national resources of either 
wealth or leadership during the period 
following 1867 as was true of England 
following the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870 where state provision for 
schooling came to be regarded as an 
important phase of the evolution of a 
social democracy. The Canadian atti¬ 
tude had become fixed, smug within its 
provincial controls, and fearsome of 
interference. England pursued in a 
spirit of give and take the search for 
a more tolerant solution to this new¬ 
found national responsibility. It is of 
importance to note those factors which 
contributed to the form of school or¬ 
ganization and to the means of its 
financial support in the Eastern prov¬ 
inces of Canada prior to 1867, realizing 
that these beginnings have determined 
the areas of management of the public 
school since confederation. 

During the 17th century, missionary 


schools for the Indians, and Latin pre¬ 
paratory schools and classical training 
for the well-to-do French Canadian 
families were established in the larger 
centres of population in Quebec and 
Acadia by Roman Catholic Orders. 
Some provision was attempted for the 
peasant farmer or habitant. Education 
was a function of the church. When 
approached as a state enterprise under 
British rule, the Fabrique Act of 1824, 
expressed the viewpoint of the French 
Canadian. That Act made the Fabrique 
or parish government in temporal 
affairs the local authority in education. 
The Fabrique was given power to 
spend up to one-quarter of the parish 
revenue in elementary schools. Re¬ 
ligious supervision and local control 
were accepted as principles governing 
school administration and finance. Al¬ 
though this legislation was permissive, 
68 Fabrique schools were in operation 
in the year 1830. 

Turn briefly to certain principles of 
school administration and finance 
which were importations adjusted to 
conditions peculiar to pioneer settle¬ 
ments. The Maritimes, the Eastern 
townships of Quebec, and Upper Can¬ 
ada became meeting grounds of the 
Anglican, Scotch Presbyterian and 
New Englander of Puritan Extraction; 
the church man, the army man and 
layman. From the Scottish and Ameri¬ 
can settlers Canada inherited the 
passion of the Calvinist and Puritan 
for education for all children and the 
tendency toward state responsibility 
for education. The need for trained 
leaders led very early to the organiza¬ 
tion of grammar, secondary schools, in 
centres of population; while in frontier, 
rural settlements the community 
church and school were regarded as 
fundamentals in the living of the 
people. In rural settlements, the volun- 
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tary method was a prime factor in the 
administration of schools. Initiative 
rested with the locality. Community 
isolation and a sturdy localism were 
in time to produce a conservative out¬ 
look in education and opposition to 
surrender of authority. 

A badly conceived effort had been 
made to nationalize the schools ot 
Lower Canada in 1801. The act of that 
year provided for the organization of 
either parish or township schools. The 
local authority was to be appointed bv 
and responsible to the provincial 
authority. Neither the French Cana¬ 
dians nor English settlers of the East¬ 
ern Townships would accept this 
provision for complete central control. 
The measure failed but fear and 
suspicion remained. 

Following the Act of Union in 1840 
and the Municipal Act in 1841, the 
joint Assembly of Upper and Lower 
Canada passed the Education Act of 
1841. Although unacceptable in several 
respects, this Act was the forerunner 
of much that was to follow in Canadian 
education. 


(1) Provision was made for the organ¬ 
ization of separate schools for 
minorities. 

(2) The municipal council had author¬ 
ity to organize school districts and 
to levy taxes on assessment, up to 
a limit, for the erection of school 
houses. Although the elected par¬ 
ish, township or district board of 
commissioners or trustees was re¬ 
tained, supervisory and financial 
authority was conferred upon the 
municipal council. This was chal¬ 
lenged severely in Lower Canada. 
Taxation on assessment was made 
permissive in 1849 in Upper Can¬ 
ada and widely accepted by school 
areas by 1854. 

The Education Act of 1841 corres¬ 
ponds in many respects to that passed 
in England in 1902, fifty-eight years 
later. It represented a second attempt 
to create a national system of schools 
but was not acceptable to either the 
French Canadian parishioners of Lower 
Canada nor to the residents of rural 
areas in Upper Canada. The principle 
of a national school system was aban- 
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doned in 1843 when it was agreed that 
the representatives in the Legislature 
from each of Upper and Lower Canada 
should determine school legislation for 
their respective provinces. Leaders 
from the Canadas approached Confed¬ 
eration with the conviction that the 
two major racial and religious elements 
must resolve their educational prob¬ 
lems separately. It is of interest to note 
that the School Act of 1846, for Quebec, 
retained the municipal school area for 
elementary education but placed the 
local schools under a separate, elected 
authority. In the main, the school area 
boundaries are coterminous with those 
of municipal areas. 

The first parliament of Nova Scotia 
passed an Act in 1766 requiring all 
teachers to be licensed either by a 
member of the clergy or a Justice of 
the Peace, and set aside 400 acres of 
land in each township for the support 
of schools. The Act of 1780 made pro¬ 
vision by way of a public lottery for 
funds to erect a grammar school and 
granted £100 for the support of a 
schoolmaster. The concept of local con¬ 
trol did not enter as trustees for land 
grant funds and grammar schools were 
appointed by the government. However, 
the principle of state responsibility for 
secondary education and for its finan¬ 
cial support were embodied in these 
measures. The government of Upper 
Canada established 8 grammar school 
districts in 1807 under principles of 
control and financial support similar to 
those of Nova Scotia. The government 
in either province was at this time 
more interested in secondary than ele¬ 
mentary education, took direct action 
therefor and assumed almost complete 
control thereof. Ontario still has many 
overlapping secondary school districts. 
Until 1853 the appointed boards of 
these districts reported to the univer¬ 
sity senate. The secondary school was 
a preparatory school and secondary 
school training in the main socially 
selective. The growth of the continuous 
elementary and secondary school was 
of a later date and represented the de¬ 
mand of the rural area for secondary 
school training. The continuous school 
under one board has become character¬ 
istic of school organization in the four 
Western provinces. 


The Common School Act of 1811 in 
Nova Scotia and of 1816 in Upper 
Canada were, in part at least, a phase 
of the initial steps in the movement for 
responsible government. They made 
provision for the organization of small 
elementary school districts throughout 
each province. Responsibility for the 
initiative and in a large measure for 
financial support was assigned the local 
settlement. In either province, the 
elected trustee board was empowered 
to hire, fire and certificate teachers, fix 
salaries, inspect instruction and dis¬ 
cipline, prescribe courses of study and 
text books, determine fees and provide 
accommodation. The only bonds at¬ 
taching the local to the central author¬ 
ity were the small grants and annual 
reports. In due course, when the legis¬ 
lature came to examine this situation 
it was but natural and proper to create 
a strong central authority to assume 
responsibility for several phases of 
education which could not be success¬ 
fully managed by so weak a unit of 
government. This was done through 
legislation enacted prior to 1850. In 
general, a provincial department as¬ 
sumed responsibility for general super¬ 
vision, curricula, text books, the 
training and certification of teachers, 
examination and inspection. There 
remained to the local board, authority 
over physical provisions, the hiring, 
firing and salaries of teachers, all of 
which have been under dispute during 
recent years. 

Originally, local school support de¬ 
pended upon subscription rates. The 
government gave a small grant intend¬ 
ed to assist in the payment of the 
teacher’s salary. Legislation during the 
period 1830 to 1850 sought a correction 
by way of taxes levied upon the assess¬ 
ment of real property. This was 
achieved by the Free School Act of 
1865 in Nova Scotia and of 1871 in 
Ontario. Elementary education was 
made free but the weight of school 
support fell upon real property assess¬ 
ment within each school area. In the 
main, except for secondary education, 
the administration and cost of new 
school enterprises have been assumed 
by the Provincial authority. 

Today, the schools of several Cana¬ 
dian provinces labour under two major 
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handicaps, the products of early be¬ 
ginnings: (1) Inability to benefit direct¬ 
ly from the total national income for 
what is undoubtedly a general social 
benefit; and, (2) Extreme localism in 
school financial provisions and leader¬ 
ship which tend of very necessity to 
maintain cheapness in educational pro¬ 
visions. Both are basic to the inequality 
of school effort peculiar to several of 
the provinces of Canada. Truly may it 
be said that those educational forms 
which served pioneer conditions and 
the earlier ambitions and strivings of a 
sturdy, conservativie, rural people have 
become ill-adapted in course of time 
to serve the needs of an altered frame 
of economic conditions and social hori¬ 
zons. The problem of national unity 
on the issue has been complicated by 
the conviction, bom of early differences 
in educational philosophy, that equit¬ 
able compromise could not be achieved 
at any time. 

A Higher Standard of Literacy Demand 
By The People And For All The People 

The Fathers of the American Revo¬ 
lution and of the Constitution of the 
American Republic, and several of the 
states of the First Union, stated for 
democracy a set of principles governing 
general education and national liter¬ 
acy; a conception broad enough to 
become an educational compass to the 
expanding needs of a new social order 
and expanding civilization. Chap. V., 
Sec. 2 of the constitution of Massa¬ 
chusetts is as follows: 

“Wisdom and knowledge, as well 
as virtue, diffused generally among 
the body of the people, being neces¬ 
sary for the preservation of their 
rights and liberties; and as these 
depend on spreading the oppor¬ 
tunities and advantages of educa¬ 
tion in the various parts of the 
country, and among the different 
orders of the people, it shall be the 
duty of the legislators and magis¬ 
trates, in all future periods of the 
commonwealth, to cherish the 
interests of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries of 
them; especially the university at 
Cambridge, public schools, and 
grammar schools in the towns.” 


(Jefferson 1787) “Above all 
things, I hope the education of the 
common people will be attended 
to; convinced that on this good 
sense we may rely with the most 
security for the preservation of a 
due sense of liberty.” 

(Washington 1796) “In propor¬ 
tion as the structure of government 
gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.” 

Steady upward growth of the com¬ 
mon school, almost universal accept¬ 
ance of the secondary school as a phase 
of general education, and increasing 
tendency to conceive of the earlier 
years of the university in similar 
terms are evidences of the desire to 
accept these levels of learning as part 
of the frame-work of general education 
and therefor essential to the social in¬ 
telligence of the present era. However, 
these institutions, and there should be 
more of them, equipped efficiently to 
meet the needs of the times, are man¬ 
aged and financed on the basic prin¬ 
ciples acceptable to the middle of the 
19th century. Inequality has been 
increased enormously through universal 
acceptance of the principle of second¬ 
ary education as the right of all and 
necessary to the well-being of the state, 
rather than of the socially selected few 
or any outworn concept of status. This 
has been accentuated through general 
acceptance of a curriculum broad 
enough to encompass many means to 
intellectual accomplishment and to 
social understanding and social effi¬ 
ciency. 

The Rowell-Sirois Commission Re¬ 
port touched the very heart of the 
problem when it stated that— 
“training for adolescents and adults 
is given today on a scale hardly 
anticipated in 1867.” 

“The framers of the constitution 
could not foresee the revolutionary 
economic and social changes that 
have since taken place, and there¬ 
fore could have no intention at all 
concerning them. Whatever powers 
Confederation was intended to 
confer on the Dominion, the inten¬ 
tion cannot provide answers for 
any of the questions which agitate 
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us now for the simple reason that 
the conditions out of which present 
difficulties arise were not even re¬ 
motely considered as possibilities. 
The intention of the founders can¬ 
not, except by chance, provide 
solutions for problems of which 
they never dreamed.” 

This change in position applies to all 
social services which like education 
distribute their benefits or handicaps 
across the entire population of the 
country. The Royal Commission side¬ 
stepped the educational issue, claiming 
to have no jurisdiction, education being 
a provincial matter. The Commissioners 
knew well that many of the problems 
concerning which they would make 
recommendations could be settled only 
through Dominion-Provincial Confer¬ 
ence and compromise. Had the Com¬ 
mission argued that Canada is farther 
removed from agreement on the edu¬ 
cational question it would at least have 
left the door open to that long-time 
foresight which alone may guide us to 
a solution. 

National Contributions To Education 

When Britain undertook to develop 
secondary education as a national 
service she did so not only in the in¬ 
terests of the common man but, as well, 
through the extension of its benefits 
to all her youth as a means to national 
unity and economic progress. Social 
intelligence, selective intelligence for 
leadership, and national toleration 
were accepted as fundamentals in 
school administrative provisions and 
she went forward from there in the 
confidence that a school endowed with 
great freedom for initiative and local 
adaptation would preserve the national 
cultures and advance beyond. The na¬ 
tion said to the large counties: Set 
the plan for discussion and agreement 
and from the National Exchequer will 
be provided 54.6 per cent of the total 
cost by the year 1954 for elementary, 
secondary and further education. 

How far has Canada progressed to¬ 
ward this goal? We have made some 
progress in that direction. The Agri¬ 
cultural Instruction Act of 1913, the 
Technical Education Act of 1919, the 
Youth Training Act of 1937 and the 
Vocational Training and Co-ordination 


Act of 1942 have committed the Do¬ 
minion Government through its De¬ 
partments of Agriculture, Labour, 
Health and Social Welfare to the 
supervision of and financial assistance 
to certain phases of secondary educa¬ 
tion. When first conceived in 1913 and 
1919, those learning activities classified 
under agricultural or technical educa¬ 
tion were thought of as special rather 
than as general education. That point 
of view has altered. Today, industrial 
art, general shop, home making and 
all such, are regarded as phases of 
general education at the secondary 
school level just as much as are the 
academic studies. The Co-ordination 
Act of 1942, outlines possible curricula 
in these subjects, curricula which, in 
part, constitutes learning activities 
within the meaning of general educa¬ 
tion in the secondary school. 

How has this been managed? The 
Royal Commission on Technical Edu¬ 
cation, reporting in 1913, gave to 
Canada almost the identical formula 
provide by the Fisher Act of 1918 in 
England — “By Agreement between 
the Dominion and Provinces.” The 
formula was first introduced in 1895 
when an agreement concerning school 
cadets was reached with Nova Scotia. 
The large county unit in England sub¬ 
mits annually the programme of the 
county to the National Government 
Office, which after seeing to it, by means 
of inspection and county reports, pays 
the national grant to the county board. 
Inspection means fact finding and not 
supervision of instruction. Supervision 
is a function of the county. The pro¬ 
cedure in Canada under The Federal 
Education Acts has been almost identi¬ 
cal with that practised in England for 
an all-out programme of elementary, 
secondary and now a scheme for furth¬ 
er education. In so far as we have gone 
in Canada this policy and method of 
administration has been satisfactory. 
War emergency education enact¬ 
ments have carried us far afield under 
the formula, “by agreement.” It is un¬ 
believable that we shall be unable in 
due course to arrive at some similar 
condition of Dominion-Provincial 
peace-time confidences, at least within 
the realms of both secondary and uni¬ 
versity education. 
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Secondary School Achievement 
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1. Some results of fifty years of educa¬ 
tional measurement. 

'T'HE year 1950 bids fair to become 
*■ another important milestone in the 
history of educational measurement, 
just as the year 1920 marked the end 
of a period during which the “battle 
for educational measurement by means 
of objective tests had been waged, and 
possibly* 1 *. We would do well, then, to 
look back over the half-century pre- 
ceeding 1950 to note stages in the 
growth of educational measurement 
and changes that have taken place and 
to see whether or not there have been 
any radical changes in thinking in this 
area. Such a review should help us 
also to note the presence of trends 
which may guide us in our efforts to 
appraise student achievement at the 
secondary school level more adequately. 

In order to see the picture clearly 
we should recall that back about 1845 
Horace Mann called attention to the 
weakness of the oral examination 
which was, at that time, the almost 
universal instrument for assessing 
pupil progress. He gave evidence that 
the oral examination lacked validity 
and reliability, and he advocated its 
replacement by the written examina¬ 
tion. Another American writer, Emer¬ 
son E. White* 2 * wrote comparing the 
effectiveness of the oral and written 
test: 

“It (the written test) is more im¬ 
portant than the oral test, since it 
gives all the pupils the same tests 
and an equal opportunity to meet 
them; its results are more tangible 
and reliable, it discloses more ac¬ 
curately the comparative progress 
of different pupils, information of 
value to the teacher; it reveals 
more clearly defects in teaching 
and study and thus assists in their 
correction; it emphasizes more 
distinctly the importance of accur¬ 


acy and fullness in the expression 
of knowledge; it reveals more fully 
than the ordinary language exer¬ 
cise the ability of the pupil to write 
correctly when his attention is 
directed to the thought or subject 
matter; it is at least an equal test 
of the thought-power or intelli¬ 
gence of pupils, since this result, 
in both methods, is dependent upon 
the nature of the tests; and lastly, 
the certainty of the coming written 
test affords a healthy stimulus to 
pupils, increasing their attention 
to instruction, and their efforts to 
master subjects taught.” 

While a statement such as White’s 
might not be accepted in its entirety 
today because of the fact that we can¬ 
not expect any single test to perform 
all the functions indicated in his state¬ 
ment, we must certainly admire his 
foresight in the promise of things to 
come. 

The usual lag between theory and 
practice in Education resulted in not 
much more being done in the scientific 
evaluation of the learning product until 
Dr. J. M. Rice introduced the idea of 
the “comparative test” in 1894. Rice, 
according to Ayres, was the inventor of 
the modern achievement test but it 
fell to Dr. E. L. Thorndike actually to 
“father” the objective test movement. 
“Either Thorndike or his students were 
responsible for most of the early 
standard tests and scales for measuring 
achievement.” 13 * 

The period 1910 to 1920 saw a flurry 
of studies designed to show how bad 
were the existing written essay or sub¬ 
jective tests. The studies by Starch and 
Elliott* 1 * were probably the most out¬ 
standing, although Ruch, in his book 
published in 1929* 6 * gives a bibliography 
of some forty articles devoted to this 
subject. Most of these studies purport¬ 
ed to show that both high school and 
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college teachers were notoriously in¬ 
efficient in their efforts to grade student 
achievement, and that much of the in¬ 
efficiency was due to the nature of the 
examination. The general effect of this 
period of criticism of what was now 
called the traditional essay type exam 
ination was to make teachers conscious 
of their shortcomings and to spur them 
into a feverish period of constructing 
“new-type” tests. Teachers became 
“reliability” conscious to such an extent 
that the term “validity” was almost 
lost in the rush. Multitudes of short 
answer tests were developed. Many 
were standardized, many more were 
informal. New and ingenious tech¬ 
niques were devised. Publishers did a 
land-offce business in the production 
of these new instruments. The growth, 
during this period, of the group intelli¬ 
gence test added a further stimulus to 
the movement, and makers of achieve¬ 
ment tests were quick to borrow the 
techniques of the makers of intelligence 
tests. 

The next stage in the history of edu¬ 
cational measurement was marked by 
a sincere attempt to relate test de¬ 
velopment to test functions. The earlier 
tests were of the general survey var¬ 
iety and were based in the main upon 
the factual content of the subject 
matter. They revealed little that was 
functional in the teaching situation, 
except that they served to rate children 
in a fairly definite order of achieve¬ 
ment. As the achievement testing 
movement began to mature, teachers 
began to think not only in terms of 
measuring achievement for its own 
sake, but for such reasons as diagnosis 
of educational difficulties, guidance, 
maintenance of standards, pupil selec¬ 
tion, motivating learning, guiding 
teaching, appraising teachers, teaching 
methods, books, curricula, etc. As a 
result, tests with new functions ap¬ 
peared, such as diagnostic tests, prac¬ 
tice tests, inventory tests, and the like, 
to parallel new tests in the guidance 
field such as aptitude, personality, in¬ 
terest, and attitude tests. 

The next serious development to take 
place in the achievement testing field 
was the application of more elaborate 
statistical methods in the construction 
and interpretation of tests. New 


methods of measuring reliability by 
the method of rational equivalence 
were divsed by Kuder*“> and Hoyt* 7 '. 
More attention was given to the prob¬ 
lem of item validation, with the result 
that the extreme groups criterion has 
become standard practice in determin¬ 
ing the discriminating power of an 
item. 

With the increased production of ob¬ 
jective tests after 1920 and the conse¬ 
quent “flooding of the market” with 
instruments of questionable validity in 
spite of their objectivity, several per¬ 
sons began to question the efficacy of 
this type of measurement. These per¬ 
sons realized that the “fact accumula¬ 
tion” type of teaching resulting from 
objective testing was not producing the 
educational outcomes desired. They 
proceded, therefore, to give some at¬ 
tention to the improvement of the 
essay examination. The newer research 
purported to show that while objec¬ 
tivity in measurement is desirable it 
is secondary to the intended function 
of the measuring instrument* 8 ). The 
Starch and Elliot studies, while re¬ 
vealing reader inadequacy on the basis 
of essay tests, did little to yield meas¬ 
ures of achievement appraisal other 
than measurement of skills and factual 
information*”). Consequently attention 
is now being given to the construction 
of a kind of essay examination which 
will, when marked in accordance with 
approved procedures, produce a degree 
of validity not obtainable in the typical 
teacher-made objective test. 

Needless to say, this new kind of 
essay test bears little resemblance to 
the traditional “discuss,” “outline,” 
“compare and contrast” type of test 
we knew in the earlier written exam¬ 
inations. In the first place, the number 
of questions is considerably increased. 
Instead of five or ten questions for a 
two-hour paper in a high school sub¬ 
ject, the number will be closer to 
twenty-five or thirty. In the second 
place, clues to the organization will be 
given. Thirdly, the response to any 
question can be given in a sentence or 
two — at most a short paragraph. 
Fourthly, no options are permitted, 
since no one can gauge with any degree 
of accuracy the relative difficulty of 
the options. Fifthly, the questions are 
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phrased so as to require as precisely 
as possible the specific mental pro¬ 
cesses operating upon specific subject 
matter that are embodied in the in¬ 
structional objectives at which the 
questions are aimed (I0 >. 

A great deal of attention has been 
given in recent publications to the 
grading of essay examinations. Rins- 
land (I1 > asserts that scoring a test 
should not be confused with grading. 
Scoring should be done without regard 
to grading. In other words, in scoring 
an essay test the marks should be 
awarded without any bias as to the 
final grade, and each item should be 
scored independently without regard 
for the other items in the paper. This 
will help to remove the “halo” effect. 
Coshran and Weidemann <12) suggest 
the following procedure (much con¬ 
densed). 

1. Read over a sampling of papers 
to get some idea of the answers 
expected. 

2. Score one question throughout all 
papers. 


3. Before scoring papers, read ma¬ 
terial in text which covers topic 
and read teaching notes. 

4. List points which should be dis¬ 
cussed in each answer. 

5. Read each answer through once 
and then check back for details, 
omissions, etc. 

6. Assign specific values for each 
question or point. 

The important points in this list are 
numbers 2, 4, and 6. 

With reference to the construction of 
the essay examination, Ross <13 > sum¬ 
marizes the situation as follows: 

1. Restrict the use of the essay ex¬ 
amination to those functions to which 
it is best adapted. When it is not clear 
that the essay type is required for 
measuring the desired objective, use 
the objective test. 

2. Increase the number of questions 
asked and reduce the amount of dis¬ 
cussion required on each. Always indi¬ 
date clearly the type of discussion de¬ 
sired. 
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3. Make definite provision for teach¬ 
ing pupils how to take examinations. 
Specific training in preparing for and 
in taking tests and examinations of the 
various types commonly encountered 
is a legitimate objective of instruction. 

To conclude this section of this ar¬ 
ticle it is well to refer to the summary 
on Essay Testing given by Remmers 
and Gage <14) . They say: 

“Essay tests are best to evaluate 
achievements which cannot be better 
evaluated by means of short answer 
tests. These achievements include writ¬ 
ing essays, and assimilating, organiz¬ 
ing, and evaluating large amounts of 
subject matter. The construction of 
valid essay tests requires an apprecia¬ 
tion of the large variety of forms in 
which essay questions can be put . . . 
Methods of grading essay tests are the 
percentage-passing, the quality scale, 
the sorting or rating, and the check¬ 
list-point-score methods. The last one is 
probably the best in that it has been 
found to yield the highest reliability. 
It depends for its best results on the 
rigorous training or self-training of 
test graders. Further aids to essay 
grading are grading anonymously, con¬ 
sidering single questions at a time, 
double grading, and giving separate 
consideration to the mechanical aspects 
of the pupil’s answers.” 

The conclusion we can draw, then, 
from this emphasis in the literature of 
measurement, is that there is a definite 
trend toward a newer appreciation of 
the essay type test as a measuring de¬ 
vice. As far back as 1937, Walter S. 
Monroe (1B) made the prediction that a 
change would soon come about in this 
picture. He predicated: 

1. A change in emphasis from relia¬ 
bility to validity. 

2. An increase in emphasis on direct 
rather than indirect measurement. 

3. A growing respect for essay ex¬ 
aminations as instruments for 
measuring certain outcomes of in¬ 
struction. 

2. Distinction between “Measurement” 
and “Evaluation.” 

Measurement in education is a re¬ 
strictive term implying much the same 
ideas as in physical measurement. It 
implies, in the main, the use of pencil 


and paper tests to measure predeterm¬ 
ined outcomes of instruction. It pro¬ 
vides, usually, a quantitative descrip¬ 
tion of whatever is measured and it 
excludes, for the most part any 
“relevant data of a subjective and 
qualitative character, immediately ob- 
servable.”< 18) 

Evaluation, on the other hand, is a 
broader term in which the measure¬ 
ment aspect is only a part. Other 
evidences of learning and other 
methods of assessing the instructional 
situation and determining pupil pro¬ 
gress are used, e.g., examining the 
pupil’s work products, questioning in 
the classroom, observing behavior in 
and out of school, etc. Evaluation is 
often used to refer to the process of 
assessing the whole child, or the entire 
educational system. The important 
thing to note is that evaluation is an 
attempt to assess outcomes other than, 
as well as, predetermined ones. In the 
Province of Manitoba, the accrediting 
system in use in many of our Collegiate 
Institutes is founded at least in part on 
this philosophy of evaluation, wherein 
the measurement of educational 
achievement is but accessory to the 
fact of student evaluation. 

Remmers and Gage< 17 > point out that 
evaluation possesses the two-fold prop¬ 
erties of continuity and comprehensive¬ 
ness. Continuity “implies that the pro¬ 
cess of evaluation should go on during 
all the time that the teacher can ob¬ 
serve the pupil, not only on special oc¬ 
casions when tests are given or report- 
card grades are determined. Every re¬ 
citation, every assignment, every con¬ 
versation, every behavioral detail that 
the teacher can observe should be ma¬ 
terial for the evaluation process and 
the basis for a record whereby he may 
accumulate knowledge of the pupil and 
pass this accumulated record of evalua¬ 
tions and evidence on to the pupil’s 
next teacher. . . . The comprehensive¬ 
ness of the valuation process refers to 
its extent over the whole personality 
of the pupil, rather than his intellec¬ 
tual achievement. Evaluation of a pu¬ 
pil’s knowledge is . . . important in 
guiding him.” In short, then, the term 
“evaluation” goes considerably beyond 
the term “measurement” in assessing 
pupil progress. 



3. New Emphasis on the Measurement 

of Understanding. 

The period of objective measurement 
put the emphasis upon facts and skills. 
The value of a test was considered 
chiefly in the light of reliability. Frank 
N. Freeman^ 18 ) has stated that the use 
of the objective tests may be greatly 
overdone, and that this is bound to 
have a harmful effect on study and 
learning. Objective tests, he says, 
“have their uses, but the essay tests 
should be used to a greater extent, and 
free expression of thought through 
language should be restored to the 
dignity it deserves.” The new emphasis 
is on the measurement of understand¬ 
ing. Here there is less reliance upon 
statistical reliability and objectivity, 
and more upon (1) defining the be¬ 
havior to be evaluated (2) selecting 
test situations (3) developing a record 
of the behavior that takes place in 
these situations (4) evaluating the be¬ 
havior recorded. A close parallel in 
this connection exists in the area of 
personality measurement where pro¬ 
jective techniques are used more or 


less as a reaction against the standard 
objective instrument of personality 
measurement. 

The Forty-Fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cation, Part 1, titled The Measurement 
of Understanding <”> is devoted entirely 
to the problem of the measurement of 
understanding. This article might well 
be concluded by reviewing the philos¬ 
ophy of this yearbook and noting some 
important conclusions therefrom. 

In the first place, it is noted that it 
is extremely difficult to define under¬ 
standing. Rather, we prefer to describe 
situations in which there is evidence 
of cmderstanding, and to make broad 
statements about them. Brownell and 
Sims<-°), in discussing the nature of 
understanding, assert: 

1. A pupil understands when he is 
able to act, feel, or think intelligently 
with respect to a situation. In order to 
accomplish this end the pupil must not 
only make intelligent adjustments to 
a situation, he must see the immediate 
situation in terms of some larger 
whole. Needless to say, in order to 
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adjust intelligently the student must 
have had the essential relevant ex¬ 
perience, the effect of which is to pro¬ 
duce in the learner changes which he 
can carry over to new situations. The 
measurement of understanding, then, 
will entail presenting the pupil with 
these new situations and determining 
the extent to which he can adjust to 
them. 

2. Understandings vary in degree of 
definiteness and completeness, and 
with the difficulty of the concept. At 
the elementary school level, the con¬ 
cept 2 and 4 must be dealt with in a 
real social situation to give evidence 
of understanding. At the secondary 
school level, an application of Boyles 
Law will be understood if the student 
can see its implications in a problem 
involving gases. At the college or 
graduate level, understanding of rela¬ 
tivity may be demonstrated by the 
solution of some problem in geophysics, 
but this represents almost the extreme 
in difficulty. At each level, it is the 
problem of the educator to assist to 
acquire these understandings and then 
ascertain the extent of understanding 
by appropriate evaluation techniques. 

3. Most understandings should be 
verbalized, since the ability to express 
oneself regarding a concept is to some 
extent a measure of understanding. 
However, mere verbalization as a re¬ 
sult of memorization does not guaran¬ 
tee understanding since it may be 
relatively devoid of meaning. In typi¬ 
cal chemistry examinations students 
have been known to recite glibly the 
Law of Multiple Proportions without 
presenting a shred of evidence that 
they understood its meaning. 

4. Understanding develops through a 
variety of experience rather than 
through repetition. The ability to un¬ 
derstand and solve complex problems, 
for example, is a goal achieved only 
through protracted efforts on the part 
of both pupils and teachers. 

5. A propos of the above statement, 
successful understanding comes in 
large part as a result of methods em¬ 
ployed by the teacher, e.g., motivation, 
background, formulation in own words, 
activity on the part of the pupil, and 
self-evaluation. 


It is easily seen, then, that the 
measurement of understanding rests, in 
a large measure upon the goals and the 
methods of teaching for understanding. 
If these are clear to both teacher and 
pupil, understanding may be measured 
by presenting the pupil with situations 
which are increasingly dissimilar from 
the one in which he originally acquired 
the understanding, and in situations of 
increasing complexity. 

To obtain evidence of understanding, 
teachers should take every available 
opportunity of assessment, including 

(a) normal classroom opportunities; 

(b) anecdotal and other records; (c) 
pupil work products (d) written tests 
of different kinds; (e) pupil inter¬ 
views; (f) systematic observation of 
pupil behavior. Some understandings 
are best assessed informally, and the 
ordinary school day affords many such 
opportunities. Of course the relia¬ 
bility of such observations may, at 
times, be open to question. However, 
the skillful teacher, the teacher who 
knows and understands his students, 
should have little difficulty in verifying 
his observations from time to time. 
After all, is not evidence of under¬ 
standing secured in this way in daily 
life activities? 

Findlay and Scates< 21 > point out that 
to provide evidence of understanding, 
the situations presented must contain 
an element of novelty, but not too 
much. Consequently, classroom ques¬ 
tions and written tests should seek to 
have pupils apply their knowledge in 
novel ways. In mathematics, for ex¬ 
ample, the problem situations should 
be realistically new, but with a tinge of 
familiarity. In science, facts should be 
applied in problem solving. In poetry, 
the interpretation of new poems is de¬ 
sirable. In language, the sight reading 
technique is highly appropriate. 

The Yearbook is replete with illus¬ 
trations, in nearly all subject matter 
fields, of newer methods of measuring 
understanding. The reader would be 
well advised to consult it in preparing 
evaluation techniques for assessing 
student achievement. Along with 
Smith and Tyler’s volume in the 
Eight-Year Studyf 22 ) it bids fair to be¬ 
come a standard reference in the con¬ 
struction of “newer” examinations. 
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The Summer School Enrolment 

DEGREE COURSES—JULY-AUGUST, 1950 


CLASS OFFICERS 

President . John N. Clark, B.A., M.Ed. 

Vice-President . Robert Hedley, B.Sc., B.Ed. 

Secretary . Virginia Beatty, B.A. 

Social . Jane Thompson, B.A.; Wilfred Baldwin, B.A. 

Sports.. ..Constance Alexander, B.A.; Gordon Fenton, B.A.; Cecil Muldrew, B.Sc. 
Editorial . Robert M. Cross, B.A., B.Ed.; George S. Belton, B.A. 


Name 

Alexander, Constance E., B.A. 

Anderson, Bernard B., B.A. 

Baldwin, Wilfred H„ B.A. 

Beatty, Virginia D., B.A. 

Beggs, Harold T., B.A. 

Belton, Alice M., M.A. 

Belton, George S., B.A. 

Bergen, John J., B.Sc., B.Ed. 

Booth, Wilfred G., B.A. 

Brady, Albert D., B.Sc. 

Chalaturnyk, John, B.Sc. 

Conrad, Edwin N., B.Ed. 

Cross, Robert M., B.A., B.Ed. 

Crowe, Charles F., B.A. 

Davidson, Mary D., B.Sc. (H.Ec.). 

Dunn, Phyllis J. E„ B.E.D. 

Dwyer, Henry R., B.A. 

Fenton, Gordon B., B.A. 

Fisher, Eleanor H. 

Floyde, Leonard A., B.Sc. 

Friesen, William, B.A. 

Froese, George G., B.A. 

Gray, Robert H. A., B.Sc. 

Galan, Harry H., B.Sc. 

Goebel, Alfred G„ B.A. 

Hamilton, Joyce L., B.A. 

Harper, Hilton C., B.A., B.Ed. 

Hardy, James, B.A..... 

Hedley, Robert L., B.Sc., B.Ed. 

Hooker, Helen Ruth, B.A. 

Kossak, Stefan L. M., Dr. Iur., Dipl. 

Pol. Sc.......:.: 


Address 

..27 Digby Ave., Winnipeg 
..Dauphin, Manitoba 
..6—79 Renfrew St., Winnipeg 
..Morden, Manitoba 
..Ste. 2, Roslyn Apts., Winnipeg 
..115 Royal St., Winnipeg 
..Foxwarren, Manitoba 
..Rosenfeld, Manitoba 
..Dauphin, Manitoba 
.JReston, Manitoba 
..Beausejour, Manitoba 
..Estevan, Sask. 

.132 Lanark St., Winnipeg 

..726 Broadway Ave., Regina, Sask. 

..Manitou, Manitoba 

..332 Aberdeen St., Medicine Hat, Alta. 

.JElm Creek, Manitoba 

..858 Ebby Ave., Winnipeg 

..25 Clinton Apts., Winnipeg 

..Sanford, Manitoba 

..Eriksdale, Manitoba 

..Winkler, Manitoba 

..217 Montrose Ave., E. Kildonan 

..Gimli, Manitoba 

..485 Langevin St., St. Boniface 

..Glenboro, Manitoba 

..71 Walnut St., Winnipeg 

-Emerson, Manitoba 

..Elphinstone, Manitoba 

..Selkirk, Manitoba 


Morden, Manitoba 
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Name Address 

Laycup, Thelma J., B.A.219 Horace St., Norwood, Man. 

Lightly, Robert W., B.A.419 Beaverbrook St., Winnipeg 

Luba, Peter M., B.Sc.Angusville, Manitoba 

Leach, Arthur A...37 Mager Drive, St. Vital, Man. 

Doxsee, James E. R., B.A.3304 College Ave., Regina, Sask. 

MacDonald, John A., B.Sc.East Selkirk, Manitoba 

MacQuarrie, Susan R., B.A.73 Kingston Row, St. Vital, Man. 

Martin, Charles, B.Sc.Ste. 1, 565 St. Mary’s Rd., St. Vital, Man. 

Matthews, Michael V., B.A., E.Ed.2612 Lindsay St., Regina, Sask. 

Mayes, E. Carlyle, B.A.Eden, Manitoba 

McCrea, Harold J., B.A.565 Burnell St., Winnipeg 

McCurdy, J. Roland, B.A.Nesbitt, Manitoba 

McIntosh, Robert L., B.Sc.Reston, Manitoba 

McKie, T. Douglas M., B.Sc.Virden, Manitoba 

McNevin, Beulah B., B.A.Swan River, Manitoba 

Metchik, Irwin Y., B.A.434 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 

Michael, Jean C., B.A.Petersfield, Manitoba 

Miller, Alvin, B.Sc., B.Ed.Hartney, Manitoba 

Milne, W. Glen, B.Sc.489 Maryland St., Winnipeg 

Morden, Charles C., B.Sc., B.Ed.Fort Churchill, Manitoba 

Morris, Elstan G., B.Sc.Strathclair, Manitoba 

Mouritsen, Harold A., B.Sc., B.Ed.Elgin, Manitoba 

Muldrew, Cecil D., B.Sc.500 Walker Ave., Winnipeg 

Murrell, William F., B.A.Beausejour, Manitoba 

Nash, Elizabeth M., B.A.874 Garwood Ave., Winnipeg 

Negrich, Michael A., B.A., B.Sc.Box 632, Dauphin, Manitoba 

Newell, Mary A., B.A., B.Sc.50 Harbison Ave., Winnipeg 

Patterson, John G., B.A.337 Brock St., Winnipeg 

Phillips, Alfred T., M.A.Box 70, Winnipeg Beach, Man. 

Patterson, William S., B.Ed.253 Young St., Winnipeg 

Piniuta, Harry, B.A.Sandy Lake, Manitoba 

Reimer, Ernest F., B.Sc.93 Berrydale Ave., St. Vital 

Ritchie, M. Elizabeth, B.Sc. (H.Ec.).Roblin, Manitoba 

Roy, Robert R., B.A.Elm Creek, Manitoba 

Saunders, Clifford G., B.Sc., B.Ed.198 Queenston St., Winnipeg 

Siemens, Jacob D., B.A.Gretna, Manitoba 

Sim, George, B.A.765 Home St., Winnipeg 

Somerville, Mary M.190 Kitson St., Norwood, Man. 

Sozansky, Eric, B.Sc.Selkirk, Manitoba 

Sulymka, Lloyd, B.A.Newdale, Manitoba 

Tereschuk, James E., B.Sc.Box 88, Neepawa, Manitoba 

Thompson, Jane B., B.A.Kimberly, B.C. 

Warthe, Geraldine, B.Sc.619 Machray Ave. Winnipeg 

Wells, Geoffrey C. N., B.A.239 Royal Ave., W. Kildonan, Man. 

Wiens, David, B.A.398 Agnes St., Winnipeg 

Sister Andre-Joseph, B.A.Willow Bunch, Sask. 

Sister Berthe-Marie, B.A.Marcelin, Sask. 
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Name 

Sister Brigitte-Lucile, B.A. 

Sister Christina, B.A. 

Sister Mary Corrine, B.A. 

Sister Mary Eleanor, B.A. 

Sister Mary-Lion, B.A. 

Sister Mary-St. Mark, B.A. 

Sister Mary St. Augustine, B.A. 

Sister St. Jean Baptiste, B.A. 

Sister Therese Josephine, B.A... 
Clark, John N., B.A., M.Ed. 


Address 

.St. Adolphe, Manitoba 
.Willow Bunch, Sask. 

.St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg 

.530 College Ave., Winnipeg 

.St. Joseph’s Coll. Inst., St. Boniface, Man. 

.Sacred Heart Academy, Regina 

.621 Aulneau St., St. Boniface 

.621 Aulneau St., St. Boniface 

.252 Dubuc St., St. Boniface, Man. 

The Pas, Manitoba 


Autumn Degree Courses, Winnipeg 1950 


Name Degree Held 

Allan, Kathleen E.. 

Arnett, Emerson L.B.A. 

Belyea, Jean .B.A. 

Beggs, Harold T.B.Sc. 

Birbeck, Bernard A.B.A. (Gen.) 

Bothe, John .B.A. 

Bucknam, Laura.H.Ec. Dip. 

Bull, Marjorie J.B.A. 

Campbell, Grace L..B.A. 

Caron, Gerald F.B.Cc. 

Caruk, Peter M.B.Sc. 

Cuddy, Patricia.B.Sc. (H.Ec.) 

Davis, Fanny M.B.A. 

Dick, Dietrich R.B.A. 

Dowling, Robert.B.A. 

Edwards, James.M.A. 

Edwards, Henry T.B.A. 

Eisler, Gerald A.. . .B.S.A. 

Ferguson, James H.B.A. 

Fraser, John A.B.A. 

Froese, George.B.A. 

Fyles, Elizabeth .B.A. 

Gray, Robert.B.Sc. 


Name Degree Held 

Hall, Margaret C.B.A. 

Henderson, Ethel M. 

Hughes, Eugene F.B.A. 

Kallos, Peter E. G.B.A. 

Lightly, Robert.B.A. 

Lyons, Harold A.B.A. 

Marshall, Gladys M. 

McQuarrie, Susan.B.A. 

Merrett, Frederick A.B.A. 

Muirhead, John W.B.A. 

Nowosad, Walter .B.A. 

Perlmutter, Sydney .B.A. 

Podwysocki, John T.B.A. 

Powers (nee Simpson) Elizabeth..B.A. 

Reimer, G. T...B.A. 

Rorke, Jean L.B.A. 

Saunders, Clifford.B.Sc. 

Sharkey (nee Preboy) Emily.B.A. 

Venour, E. Doreen.B.A. 

Warbanski, Marie Louise. 

Warren, George Harvey.B.A. 

Wiley, Leslie W.B.A. 

Sister Bernadette Cecilia. 

(Mary Kennedy) 


Dauphin Autumn Course, 1950 


Name Degree Held 

Aitken, Norris G.B.A. 

Barton, V. Marie. 

Belton, .John N. 

Bevan, George .B.Sc. 

Bird, Ellen S. 

Brickman, Stanley V. 

Brummitt, Dorothy . 

Cameron, Vida . 

Caryk, Edna G...... 


Name Degree Held 

Cormack, Don K. 

Crosby, Charlotte V. 

Cutforth, Wm. Wallace.B.Ed. 

Dudar, Michael H. 

Glaser, Lionel ,.B.A. 

Johnson, Gloria A.B.A. 

Hamilton, Mary . 

Herckmer, Muriel M. 

Houston, Margaret I. 
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Name Degree Held 

Hrushowy, John . 

Karpiak, Miroslaw ... 

Makowski, John M. 

Marcoux, Gabriel H.B.A. 

McDermott, Lloyd A. 

McNeill, Raymond J. 

McPherson, A. Murray.B.Sc. 

Melnychuk, Andrew M.B.A., pending 

Raven, Margaret E.B.Sc. 

Ray, Herbert C.B.A. 

Riley, Ann Louise. 

Robertson, Mary Alice. 


Name Degree Held 

Rudiak, Paul H. 

Sak, Mary . 

Sanderson, Victor Fulton. 

Scrase, Albert E. 

Simon, Mrs. Laura E. 


Slobodzian, John .B.A. 

Smaluk, Alexander .B.A. 

Stanko, James .B.A. 

Walker, William E. 


Waters, Mrs. Muriel W. 

Zuk, Pauline . 

Zale, Valeria.1st Class Professional 


Brandon Autumn Course, 1950 


Name Degree Held 

Alexander, Constance E.B.A. 

Bowen, Muriel Althea.B.A. 

Elliott, James Alex. 

Fitton, Marjorie .B.A. 

Frazer, William Gordon.B.Sc. (Hon.) 

Gibson, Jack H.B.A. 

Gibson, Betty . 

Hamilton, Gladys A.B.A. 

Hamilton, Joyce L.B.A. 

Koester, Charles H.B.A. 

Nordin, Henry Theodore.B.A. 


Name Degree Held 

Norgren, Eliza McNeil. 

Peach, John Whitmore.B.A. 

Peden, William J.B.A. 

Rowe, G. Richard.B.A. 

Schreiner, Thelma E. 

Sigurdson, Theodore .B.A. 

Townson, Mavis Ellen. 

Venables, Alexander . 

Weir, William J. 

Wood, William A.B.A. 

Yaremos, N. Kenneth. 


Taylor’s Photo Supply 

459 Portage Ave. — At the Mall 

"for the finest in Photographic and Visual Aid 
Equipment." 

Agents for 

KODAK & ANSCO — Photographic Products 

BELL & HOWELL, FORWAY, MOVIE-MITE ■>— Sound Projectors 

S.V.E., SPENCER, VIEWLEX — Slide and filmstrip Projectors 

BESSLER & SPENCER — Opaque Projectors 

REVERE — Magnetic Tape Recorders 
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Degrees in Education Granted By 
The University of Manitoba 

AUGUST 1949 to MAY 1950 

BACHELOR OF PAEDAGOGY 
Diamond, Albert 
MacDonald, Hansford James 
Turner, David Harold 

BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 
Arnold, Rodolph Martin, B.Sc. 

Bachinski, Carl, B.Sc. 

Bergen, John Jacob, B.Sc. 

Biglow, Clifford Wesley, B.A. 

Cutforth, William Wallace, B.A. 

Crandell, Gertrude Maude, B.A. 

Dotten, Victor Snelgrove, B.A. (as at December 1, 1949). 

Falardeau, Juliette, B.A. (Ottawa) 

Grainger, John Lome, B.A. 

Hedley, Robert Lloyd, B.Sc. 

Little, Mary Evelyn, B.A. 

MacLean, Murina, M.A. (as at August 30, 1949) 

Martin, James Cameron, B.A. 

Moan, Mary Philomena, B.A. (Ottawa) (as at November 3, 1949) 

Morden, Charles Clemo, B.Sc. 

Mouritsen, Harold Albert, B.Sc. 

Mozel, Joseph William, B.Sc. 

Ridd, Dwight Nugent, M.A. 

Scurfield, Jack Milburn, B.A. 

Starr, Arthur John, B.A. (as at August 30, 1949) 

Stinson, Harold Melville, B.A. 

Sutton, Horace Lloyd, B.Sc. 

Unruh, Benjamin, B.Sc. 

MASTER OF EDUCATION 

Baker, Laura Doris, B.A., Manitoba, 1941; B.Ed., Manitoba, 1945. Thesis: “A 
Study of Underfunctioning Pupils in Grades IV, V and VI in a Winnipeg 
School.” 

Campbell, John Duncan, B.A., Manitoba, 1937; B.Ed., Manitoba, 1948. Com¬ 
prehensive Examination. 

Ewanchuk, Michael, B.A., Manitoba, 1939; B.Ed., Manitoba, 1941. Thesis: 
“Evaluation of Results of Standard Achievement Examinations in Grades 
IX and X, in Manitoba for the years 1947, 1948 and 1949.” 

Garland, Aileen, B.A., Toronto, 1934. Thesis: “Certain Material in Canadian 
History (Published and Unpublished) — Its Suitability of Use in In¬ 
struction in the Elementary Grades.” 

Green, Richard Collier, B.A., Manitoba, 1930; B.Ed., Manitoba, 1947. Thesis: 

“The History and Future of School Cadets in the City of Winnipeg.” 
Parsey, John Michael, B.A., Manitoba, 1948; B.Ed., Manitoba, 1949. Thesis: 
“History and Trends in Correspondence School Instruction in Canada.” 

DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 

Boyce, Eleanor, B.A., St. Xavier, 1931. Thesis: “A Study of the Develop¬ 
ment of Readers for Elementary Schools in Canada Since Confedera¬ 
tion.” (As at November 3, 1949). 
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The Diploma Year, 1950 -1951 

CLASS OFFICERS 


Senior Stick .Carl Ridd, B.A., United C. 

Lady Stick .Dorothy Hall, B.Sc. (Home Ec.) U. of M. 

U. M. S. U .Don McKinnon B.Sc., U. of M. 

Secretary-Treasurer .Irvin Lehman, B.Sc., U. of M. 

Social Chairman ..Don Rodgers, B.A., U. of M. 

Brown and Gold ..Bill Kormylo, B.Sc., U. of M. 

Debating .Mary Bodnarchuk, B.Sc. (Home Ec.), U. of M. 

Men’s Athletics .Noah Bowman, B.A., United College 

Women’s Athletics .Marianne Shackell, B.A., United C. 

W. A. Representative .Marian Anderson B.A., United C. 

F. G. C. C .Ralph Bouchard, B.Sc., U. of M. 


College and 

Name Degree University Elective Subjects 


Aitken, Anita Barbara.B.A. United C. 

Alward, Calvin James.B.A. U. of M. 

Anderson, Marion Joyce.B.A. United C. 

Asper, Aubrey Abraham....B.Sc. U. of M. 

Bally, Horace Holmes.B.A. United C. 

Bend, Annabelle Ellen.B.A. U. of M. 

Bobey, William .B.Sc. U. of M. 

Bodnarchuk, Mary .B.Sc. 

(H.Ec.)U. of M. 
Bond, Catherine MacDonald. B.A.United C. 
Bond, Elizabeth Manning..B.A. United C. 


Bond, Stephen J. 

.B.A. 

U. 

of 

M. 

Bouchard, Ralph Lional.. 

...B.Sc. 

U. 

of 

M. 

Bowman, Noah M.... 

....B.A. 

United C. 

Bradell, David, L. D. 

...B.Sc. 

U. 

of 

M. 

Bridge, John L. D. 

...B.Sc. 

U. 

of 

M. 

Burnett, Helen Isabelle.. 

...B.Sc. 

U. 

of 

M. 


(H.Ec.) 




Catt, Albert Wesley. 

...B.Sc. 

U. 

of 

M. 

Chamberlain, Donna L. 

...B.A. 

U. 

of 

M. 

Cook, James A. D. 

...B.Sc. 

U. 

of 

M. 

Cooke, Edward V. 

....B.A. 

U. 

of 

M. 

Dick, Abram John. 

....B.A. 

U. 

of 

M. 
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French, English, Music. 

History, English, Speech, Radio. 
English, French, Music. 

Math, Science, Physical Ed. 
English, Geog., Physical Ed. 
History, Maths, Physical Ed. 
Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 

Physical Ed., Home Ec., English. 
History, English, Visual Aids. 
Radio, Speech, History, English. 
English, French, Radio 
Visual Aids, Maths, Science. 
English, Maths, Physical Ed. 
English, French, Physical Ed. 
Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 
Home Ec., Science, Physical Ed. 

Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 
English, French, Physical Ed. 
Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 
English, French, Social Studies, 
Music. 

Maths, Music, English. 
























College and 

Name Degree University Elective Subjects 

Downey, James William.B.A. United C. English, Hist., Social Studies, 

Physical Ed. 

Dougherty, Douglas Roy....B.Sc. U. of M. Physical Ed., Science, Maths. 

Dueck, Harold .B.Sc. U. of M. Physical Ed., Science, Maths. 

Dunbar, George .B.A. Brandon C. Maths, English, Visual Aids. 

Elliott, Eileen V..B.A. United C. French, English, Radio, Speech. 

Enns, John . B.A. United C. English, History, Physical Ed. 

Futch, Stanley K. B.A. U. of M. Maths, French, Physical Ed. 

George, John David .B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 

Grieve, Clarence M.B.S.A.U. of M. Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 

Gunson, Robert M.B.A. U. of M. English, Visual Aids, French. 

Gwynne, Alex . B.A. United C. Maths, Latin, Physical Ed. 

Campbell, Donna .B.A. United C. English, History, Visual Aids. 

Harrison, G. Glen .B.A. U. of M. History, English, Music. 

Hall, Dorothy A.B.Sc. U. of M. Home Ec., English, Music. 

(H.Ec.) 

Hamm, John .B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 

Harvey, Norman G.B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Science, Radio, Speech. 

Hasselfield, Lorna S.B.A. United C. English, Maths, Physical Ed. 

Hoemsen, Katherine R.B.A. Brandon C. French, English, Radio, Speech. 

Hunter, John Gordon.B.A. U. of M. French, English, Art, History. 

Irwin, Donald Stewart.B.A. Brandon C. English, History, Visual Aids. 

Kearney, George A.B.A. United C. Maths, History, Visual Aids. 

Kemp, Herbert D.M.A. U. of M. English, History, Visual Aids. 

Kitchen, Clinton A.B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Science, Visual Aids. 

Kormylo, William N.B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 

Krahn, Susan.B.A. U. of M. English, Maths, Radio, Speech. 

Lambert, Jules F.B.A. St. Boniface French, Music, Latin. 

Latter, John George.B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 

Lehman, Irwin J.B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Science, Music. 

MacKenzie, Roderick M.... B.A. U. of M. English, Histroy, Visual Aids. 

MacPherson, Kenneth B.B.A. United C. Maths, English, Visual Aids. 

Main, John Robert.B.A. U. of M. Social Studies, English, Music. 

Massicotte, Celine M.B.A. St. Boniface French, English, Music. 

McClymont, William A. B. B.A. U. of M. History, Maths, Radio, Speech. 

McIntyre, Kenneth Ian.B.A. United C. French, Maths, Physical Ed. 

Mclvor, Isabella D..B.A. U. of M. English, Music. 

McKelvey, Norma M.B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Science, Visual Aids. 

McKinnon, Donald T.B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Science, Radio, Speech. 

McMillan, Virginia B.B.A. United C. Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 

Meagher, Rev. Robert W.. B.A. Loyola C. 

B.Litt.U. of Mont. English, Latin, Speech. 

Mutchmor, Richard M.B.Sc. U. of M. Maths, Physics, Physical Ed. 

Pelletier, Joseph.B.A. St. Paul French, Maths, Visual Aids. 

Pennock, John Milton....B.Sc.P,A.McGill Science, Physical Ed. 

Pollock, Harold .B.A. U. of M. Maths, History, Physical Ed. 

Procotor, George W...B.A. (Hons.) U. of M. English, History, Physical Ed. 
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College and 

Name Degree University Elective Subjects 


Rainey, Ivan Thomas. 

...B.A. 

Brandon C. 

Rankin, Margaret I. 

...B.A. 

United C. 

Redekop, Mary. 

...B.Sc. 

U. of M. 


(H.Ec.) 

Regehr. John . 

..B.A. 

U. of M. 

Ridd, John Carl. 

. B.A. 

United C. 

Ritchie, Ethel I. 

...B.A. 

United C. 

Rodgers, Donald D. 

...B.A. 

United C. 

Rogers, Shirley R. 

...B.A. 

United C. 

Rozecki, Mary Anne. 

...B.A. 

U. of M. 

Savage, Hubert William. 

...B.A. 

United C. 

Sefton, Gordon B. 

.. B.A. 

U. of M. 

Shackell, Marianne . 

...B.A. 

United C. 

Smith, Maurice G. 

...B.Sc. 

U. of M. 

Smith, Jack Gordon. 

...B.A. 

United C. 

Sotolov, Ralph. 

...B.Sc. 

U. of M. 

Sumner, Donald Sutherland..B.A.Brandon C. 

Walker, George Stewart... 

...B.A. 

United C. 

Whitaker, Cyril C. 

...B.A. 

United C. 

Woroby, Michael . 

...B.A. 

St. Paul 

Yarema, Peter . 

...B.A. 

U. of M. 


English, French, Music. 

French, Physical Ed., Latin. 

Home Ec., Science, Visual Aids 

History, Literature, Radio, Speech 
English, History, Physical Ed 
English, Maths, Physical Ed. 
English, Social Studies, Radio, 
Speech. 

French, Physical Ed., Latin. 
English, French, Physical Ed. 
English, History, Physical Ed. 
Maths, Science, Radio, Speech 
German, Maths, Physical Ed. 
Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 
French, Geography, Radio, Speech 
Maths, Science, Physical Ed. 
History, English, Physical Ed. 
English, French, Radio, Speech 
English, History, Physical Ed. 
English, History, Music. 

English, French, Visual Aids. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Support Your Faculty Alumni — It Depends 

Upon YOU! 

Write to: 

(Mr.) W. B. Doerksen, 

Secretary, Faculty of Education Alumni Association, 

197 Langside Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

Membership fee is One Dollar 
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Brandon Registration, Degree Course 

AUTUMN SESSION, 1950 


Name 

Alexander, Constance E.. 

Bowen, Muriel Athea. 

Elliott, James Alex. 

Fitton, Marjorie . 

Frazer, William Gordon 

Gibson, Jack H. 

Gibson, Betty . 

Hamilton, Gladys A. 

Hamilton, Joyce L. 

Koester, Charles H. 

Nordin, Henry Theodore. 

Norgren, Eliza McNeil. 

Peach, John Whitmore... 

Peden, William J. 

Rowe, G. Richard. 

Schreiner, Thelma E. 

Sigurdson, Theodore . 

Townson, Mavis Ellen.... 

Venables, Alexander . 

Weir, William Johnstone. 
Wood, William A. 


Dergee Address 

.B.A. Minnedosa, Man. 

.B.A. Brandon, Man. 

. 1415 — 8th Street, Brandon 

.B.A. 604 — 14th Street, Brandon 

B.Sc.(Hon.) 1132 Victoria Ave., Brandon 

.B.Sc. Minnedosa, Man. 

. 1023 — 8th Street, Brandon 

.B.A. 253 — 5th St., Brandon 

.B.A. Elkhorn, Man. 

.B.A. Shilo, Man. 

.B.A. 1005 — 6th Street, Brandon 

. 1031 Rosser Ave., Brandon 

.B.A. Pipestone, Man. 

.B.A. 716 — 12th Street, Brandon 

.B.A. 316 — 13th Street, Brandon 

. 230 Princess Ave., Brandon 

.B.A. 514 — 13th Street, Brandon 

. 244 — 5th Street, Brandon 

. 1331 Princess Ave., Brandon 

. 1528 Lome Ave., Brandon 

.B.A. 324 — 13th Street, Brandon 


Dauphin Autumn Course 1950 


Aitken, Norris G. 

Anderson, Bernard . 

Barton, V. Marie. 

Belton, John N. 

Bevan, George . 

Bird, Ellen S. 

Brickman, Stanley V. 

Booth, Wilfred G. 

Brummitt, Dorothy . 

Cameron, Vida . 

Caryk, Edna G. 

Cormack, Don K. 

Crosby, Charlotte V. 

Cutforth, Wm. Wallace. 

Dudar, Michael H. 

Glaser, Lionel . 

Johnson, Gloria A. 

Hamilton, Mary' ... 

Herekmer, Muriel M. 

Houston, Margaret I. 


.B.A. Dauphin, Man. 

.B.A. Dauphin, Man. 

.B.A. Dauphin, Man. 

. Grandview, Man. 

.B.Sc. Dauphin, Man. 

. Dauphin, Man. 

. Dauphin, Man. 

.B.A. Dauphin, Man. 

. Dauphin, Man. 

. Dauphin, Man. 

. Sifton, Man. 

.. Grandview, Man. 

. Dauphin, Man, 

....B.A., B.Ed.Kelwood, Man. 

. Ochre River, Man. 

.B.A. Grandview, Man. 

.B.A. Dauphin, Man. 

. Dauphin, Man. 

. Dauphin, Man. 

. Dauphin, Man, 
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Name 

Hrushowy, John. 

Karpiak, Miroslaw . 

Makowski, John M. 

Marcoux, Gabriel H. 

McDermott, Lloyd A.. 

McNeill, Raymond J. 

McPherson, A. Murray.... 

Melnychuk, Andrew M. 

Raven, Margaret E. 

Ray, Herbert C. 

Riley, Ann Louise..... 

Robertson, Mary Alice. 

Rudiak, Paul H. 

Sak, Mary . 

Sanderson, Victor Fulton 

Scrase, Albert E. 

Simon, Mrs. Laura E. 

Slobodzian, John . 

Smaluk, Alexander . 

Stanko, James . 

Walker, William E. 

Waters, Mrs. Muriel W... 

Zuk, Pauline . 

Zale, Valeria . 


Dergee Address 

Sifton, Man. 

Valley River, Man. 
Gilbert Plains, Man. 

.B.A. Ste. Rose du Lac, Man. 

Dauphin, Man. 

R. R. 1, Dauphin, Man 
... B.Sc. Dauphin, Man. 

.B.A. Ethelbert, Man. 

.B.Sc. Dauphin, Man. 

.B.A. Dauphin, Man. 

.. . Dauphin, Man. 

Dauphin, Man. 

Valley River, Man. 
Dauphin, Man. 

Dauphin, Man. 

Dauphin, Man. 

R. R. 1, Dauphin, Man. 

.B.A. Dauphin, Man. 

... B.A. Dauphin, Man. 

.....B.A. Sifton, Man. 

Dauphin, Man. 

R. R. 2, Dauphin, Man. 
Sifton, Man. 

Upraina, Man. 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Page 

Hudson’s Bay Company .ii Cover 

Moyer School Supply . 4 

The MacMillan Company of Canada Ltd. 9 

The John C. Winston Co. Ltd. 12 

Currie’s School & Sanitation Equipment. 16 

Longman’s Green & Co... 16 

Audio Visual Supply Co. 19 

Tomlinson, Crowe & Company. 21 

Taylor’s Limited . 28 

The Wallingford Press Ltd. 22 

Benograph . 22 

University of Manitoba Book Dept.iii Cover 

The T. Eaton Co. Ltd.iv Cover 
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Courses Leading To The Degrees To Be 
Offered During The Year 1951 

WINTER SESSION, 1951 
(Broadway Site) 


205. Achievement Testing (Laboratory Course) 

Associate Professor H. L. Stein 

208. The Administration and Supervision of Urban School Systems and Schools 
Professor D. S. Woods 

211. Children’s Literature, The Use of Books and Libraries 
Dr. Eleanor Boyce 

708. The Organization and Management of Secondary Education 
Assistant Professor Katz. 

Courses Commence January 8th. 

Registration, Fort Garry, January 6th. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1951 
(Fort Garry Site) 

211. Library Science 

Miss Mary Mustard, M.A., Brantford Collegiate Institute Librarian 

214. The Teaching and Supervision of History and Geography 
Assistant Professor J. Katz 

216. Elementary Educational Statistics 
Associate Professor H. L. Stein 

702. Principles of Education, Instruction and School Administration 
Professor D. S. Woods 

704. The History of Canadian Education 

Professor D. S. Woods 

705. Comparative Education 

Assistant Professor J. Katz 

711. Personal Services and Vocational Adjustment in Secondary and Further 
Education 

Associate Professor H. L. Stein 
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AUTUMN SESSION, 1951 


Dauphin 

201. Advanced Educational Psychology. 
Associate Professor H. L. Stein. 


Brandon 

210. Silent and Remedial Reading in Grades I through IX. 
Lecturer, Dr. Eleanor Boyce, Inspector of Schools. 


Broadway Site 

203. Mental Health, Guidance and Clinical Procedure in the Elementary and 
and Junior High School Levels. 

Miss Grace Dolmage, M.A., Director, Winnipeg City Child Guidance Clinic. 

213. The Teaching and Supervision of Secondary School English. 

Assistant Professor Jos. Katz. 

703. The History of Educational Thought. 

Professor D. S. Woods. 


WINTER SESSION, 1952 

204. Mental Testing (Laboratory Course). 

Associate Professor H. L. Stein. 

210. Silent and Remedial Reading, Grades I through IX. 

Lecturer, Dr. Eleanor Boyce, Inspector of Schools. 

214. The Teaching and Supervision of Secondary School History and Geography. 
Assistant Professor Jos. Katz. 

713. Research Problems in Schools; Administration and Finance. 

Professor D. S. Woods. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1952 

202. The Psychology of Child Development. 

Associate Professor H. L. Stein. 

207. The Administration and Supervision of Schools in Rural Areas. 
Professor D. S. Woods. 

209. Remedial Methods in the Teaching of Arithmetic. 

Visiting Lecturer. 

213. The Teaching and Supervision of Secondary School English. 
Assistant Professor Jos. Katz. 

217. The Teaching and Supervision of Modern Languages. 
Assistant Professor Maurice Richard. 

701. Methods of Educational Research. 

Professor D. S. Woods. 

710. Mental and Achievement Tests, Their Construction and Use. 
Associate Professor H. L. Stein. 

712. Research Problems in Curriculum Re-organization. 

Assistant Professor Jos. Katz. 
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DATE DUE SLIP 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 

BOOK DEPARTMENT 

THREE STORES: 

Broadway Building — Osborne Street 
Arts Building — Fort Garry 
Medical Building — Bannatyne Avenue 




*sym 



“VIKING” 7-Tube Portable 


Battery-Electric Radio 


University of Alberta Library 


Anywhere—any time—radio enjoyment at its receiv¬ 
able best is yours the year thru' with this great little 
"VIKING" portable. 


• 7-tube advanced design circuit. 

• 110-120 volt AC-DC or battery operated. 
Complete with battery. Each $69.75 


VI KING 


ONE OF 
EATONS 
OWN 
BRANDS 


Radio Section, Seventh Floor, South, at Eaton's 
















